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THE CANADIAN-FRENCH DIALECT 
of Granby, Province of Quebec. 

II. Phonetics. 

The individual upon whose speecli these 
notes on phonetics are based is the same 
from whom the information contained in my 
previous article (Mod. Lang. Notes, January, 
1892, cols. 24-27) was derived. In addition to 
the authorities therein referred to, I shall have 
occasion to cite from the valuable paper of 
Prof. E. S. Sheldon, dealing with a Canadian- 
French Dialect of Maine,' a copy of which I 
owe to the courtesy of the author. 

The principal phonetic peculiarities, which 
coincide in great part with those of the dialect 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupre, as studied by Prof 
Squair, are : 

Vowels. 

1. French a=d (sound of aw in English law, 
or very close to that sound) in the following ; 
a (in il a), «bre (=arbre, tree), «cheter, brtrre, 
b«s, br«s, br«ss6e <;a, c«dre, canard, cas, cas- 
sette, chat, classe, delicat, etat, galendar, 
Gatineau, gaz, lard, hard, plat, potasse, rat, 
ravage, sab[le], savage (^French sauvage), 
savane, smart (borrowed from English smart), 
soupane, tabac, tnlle, tassage, \a, etc. 

Prof. Squair, for the Ste. Anne de Beaupre 
dialect, gives the a of cadre the sound of au 
in French chaud. To the a of canard, classe, 
lard, sable, the same remark applies. 

2. French a=£e (sound of a in English hat) 
in the following: aller, argent, battre, cafe, 
cage (in the derivatives cageux, encager, etc.), 
chflpeau, dame, Arable, fable, face, garde, 
grave, jardin, patate, savage, etc. 

3. French a=o (sound of o in English nor 
very nearly) in the following: amarrer, mars 
{s silent). Prof. Squair, for Ste. Anne de 
Beaupr^, gives a in mars=a?i: in French chaud. 

4. French a^cl (sound of aw in English law) 
in the follc>wing : dej(J, la. 

5. French a"=a (sound of aw in English law) 
in the following: (5ge, <ime, appat, gateau, 
gater, IfJclie, chatiment. For Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre, according to Prof. Squair, the d in 

I " Some specimens of a Canadian-French Dialect spoken 
in Maine." Deprinted from Transactions and Proceedings 
of tile Mod. Lang. Asso. of America, Vol. iii, 1887. 8vo, 
pp.8. 



age, aine, Idclie is like the au of French chaud, 
and the d of chdtinient like a in English hat. 
The tendency of the Ste. Anne de Beaupr^ 
dialect to approach this a to au (the sound of 
ou in English house), characterises also that of 
Granby. 

6. French a=E (sound of e in English 
flower) in : pupa, mama, patate. 

7. French ai=:e (sound of i in French tris) 
in the following: a/gle, azle, faz'ble, grame, 
ma/son, traz'te. 

8. French ai=a (sound of a in English 
father) nearly, in the following: anglais, avals, 

fait, balai, d^lai, frais, mais, maiivais, vrai, etc. 

9. French a=e (sound rather shorter than e 
in English met) in the following: cadenas. 

10. French ai=^e (sound of e in French M') 
in the following: angla/se, cha/se, cranile, 
frazse, grawse, mat, plazse, mauva/se. 

11. French a?=^e (nearly e of English t)iet) in 
the following: laz't (/sounded). 

12. French az'=a (sound of aiv in English law) 
in the following : ba/ssiere. 

13. French ail, aille~.3. (soinid of azv in Eng- 
lish /aa7)-|- French //, ille, in the following : 
haXaille, nwxxaille, paille, voXaille. In %aill- 
ard, m€Aaille, travail, the sound of ail, aille 
is not so sharp as in French, having a tendency 
to run into the fl-4-French z7 sound. 

14. French a?=French ^ in et<l, in the follow, 
ing : ain6, cha/ne, conna?tre, fra?che, ma?tre, 
na^tre, trains, trartre, etc. 

15. F'rench au in ta«pin=:a in father. 



1. French e~.i in French tr?s in the follow- . 
ing: accepter, av^c, br(ff, chiff, ci^l, m^sse, 
etc. 

2. French e—e in Frencli /r^.s in the follow- 
ing : arr^ter, baptfnie, bt'te, dep^che, ^tre, 
extr<?me, m^ler, mi'nie, p^clier, r^ver, etc. 

3. French e=^& (sound of Englisli a in father) 
in tlie following: aub^rge, av<?rse, avtfrtir, 
b^rceau, berceuse, b<?rcer, c<?rcle, crrtain, C(?r- 
veau, ch^rcher, ci^rge, cl<?rge, constTver, con- 
vertc;, divfrtir, d6s<?rt, f«'me, farmer, gfrbe, 
hCTbe, m^rci, M^rcier, p<?rche, p<?rdre, p<?rdrix, 
p<?rlc, p<?rte, s<?rment, serpent, s<?rvit, t^rnie, 
travf'rser, v^rbe, v^rtu, vi<?rge, etc. 

4. French ^=a (sound of a in English ya/Z/^r) 
in tlie following; apr^s. 
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5. «z=French ijt (sometimes) in tlie follow- 
ing : argent, vf nt, d<?nt. 

6. French i=i, in criature. 

7. elle (she)=a. 

8. French ein=:a7i ; in teinte (pronounced al- 
most as I'rench tatite). 

9. French «^2'(J of French /'r^i4-<? of English 
met) in the following ; p«'ne, reine. 

In these words ei sometimes=<? in English 
niet-^e in English met. For Ste. Anne de 
Beaupr^, Prof. Squair states that in reiiie and 
teinte, ei is a true diphthong, and in peine and 
reine it is pronounced i in French tri?,, 

10. ev in chfz/al has almost the sound of o 
in English not, the word being pronounced 
nearly yoa/, ox jwal,joual. 

11. e in gri?nier has almost the sound of i in 
in pique. 



1. French i=i (sound of the i in English 
pin) in the following; babi'che, cani'f, cuisz'ne, 
egoi'ne, ft'che, mocasme, prodzgue. 

2. French i=? (as m piqtie)'^^ , in the follow- 
ing : triyer (=French trier). 

Compare the tyi for ti mentioned below. 



The Diagraph oi (y) uks the Sounds: 

1. English za-{-d (sound of aw in English law) 
in the following : hois, mois, poj'ds, pozs, trois. 

Prof. Squair, for Ste. Anne de Beaupr6, 
gives oi in these and like words the sound of 
ou in French oin\-a in English fat/ier. 

2. i in P'rench tr^s in the following : droit, 
6troit, hoid. For Ste. Anne de Beaupre, Prof 
Squair gives oi in droit^French ou (in oui)~\-e 
(in tr^s). 

3. English o in bone-\-a. (sound of aw in 
English lazv) in the following : noix, oit. 

4. French eu (in eux)-\'a (sound of a in Eng- 
\\sh father) in the following : loi. 

5. English e in met-fj', in the following: 
env^yer, renvoyer, voyage, voya.ger. For Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre, Prof. Squair gives the oy=oa 
of French oui-\-a in English father. Prof Shel- 
don wrote wJ'rf zah^, with French ^. 

6. English zv -^ e in French Hi in the follow- 
ing; avoz'r, bo/re, cojffer, clozson, espoz'r, 
gloire, m6moire. miroiv, moi, mouchozV, nozr, 
oi'seau, poi're, pozsson, pozvre, toi, toison, 
victoire, etc. 



7. zti-{-e (very short, of English met) in the 
following: avoine [avwen], bellozs [belwe]. 

o-\-i in 6g02ne, has the sound of English 
zy-l-short i of English /zVz. 

on=d with scarcely any nasality. The same 
remark applies sometimes to un [oenj, in [in], 
en [en]. 

ou has almost the sound of e in English her 
in the following : bcpz^rbotte. 

ouille in grenotnlle has a sound between the 
sounds that oyeu and e^lil have in French. 

une (fern, artic. indef.)=an. 

ctii in ««sine has almost the sound of c^l in 
English curious ; almost kyfisxa. 

ui in stiis has the sound of u in English «<r. 
rcz^j' [cyii, c=Engl. sh]. 

rieti in guuele=a.\xaost y+E (sound of e in 
English _;?c>i:yer). 

u in venu^i (German) and sometimes i in 
piqtie. 

Consonants. 

1. The 6 of French hou^lon (French-Can- 
adian omnon) becomes in. This change has 
been noted by Prof Squair for the dialect of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupr^, and was well-known to 
my informant. 

2. c, silent in direct ; tc (approximately the ch 
of English church) in cire ; g, in canif (i quite 
short) ; t (sometimes k) in autrun (pronounced 
as would be otien or oguieii in French). 

3. c/;=French / (in jour) in cheval (pro- 
nounced almost 7Ka/ or jSal). 

4. rf=t in the following; cadre, iroid, dro\t\ 
I in cadenas (pronounced catna or calne) ; dj 
(sound oi g\r\ English ^(?7«), in the following; 
rfire, o'it, d\xr, etc. ; dy in verrfir^vardyir. 

5. d intercalated in genre. 

6. /?=r in c/(9z.sow (pronounced crdezo). Some 
times the c is silent in this word ; / silent in il; 
=n in omelette, houblon (omnon). 

7. qu^=ky in the following ; qu\r\ze, cin- 
^«ante, ??/inteau, quel. 

8. n=gii in cri^we, cri^wi^re. 

9. r, siUnt in arbre, croltre, mercredi, sur, 
martre (sometimes in trois, siffleur [wood- 
chuck]), cadre, tourtre, brayeur. 

10. rn^vr in comprenais, gr^^nouille (pro- 
nounced between the sounds \i\\\c\\ geurnoyeu 
and geurneuil would have in French). 

11. s, silent in mar.?. 

12. t, silent in direct, silent (sometimes) in 
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smar/, trenfc-deux ans. Heard in lai/ (sound- 
ed like English let), and \\t (bid), k in patafc, 
&m\t\€ ; /c (nearly ch in English church) before 
/ in the following: par/i, pe/it, /i/i, /ire, bou- 
tique; ifv in the following: /ignasse, /u ; in- 
serted euphonically in the following phrases: 
been gro[s] -t-arbre ; je suis-t-allSge. 

13. z/=w in enwoyer, renz/oyer, z/oyager, pro- 
nounced eweye, reweye, wealre. 

14. gu^^gy in gueule (pronounced nearly 
^^'Z (E=nearly the e in flower). 

A. F. Chamberlain. 

Clark University. 



! relations existing among the MSS. Constans 



''THE EVANGILE AUX FEMMES."* 

This poem has been the subject of some little 
discussion among Romance scholars of late 
years ; the poem is a well-known one, a fact 
which is evinced by the frequent references to 
it which one finds. The most important liter- 
ature on the subject is as follows : 

1. Marie de CompiSgne d'aprSs L'Evangile 
aux Femmes. Par M. Constans. Paris, Vie- 
wer, 1876 [Extrait du Tome iii du Bulletin de 
la Soci^t^ historique de Compiegne.J 8vo. 86 
pp. 

2. Zeitschriftfi'ir Romanische Philologie, i, 
pp. 337-356; Ed. Mall, Noch einmal : Marie de 
CompiSgne und das "Evangile aux femmes.' 

3. In the same journal, viii, pp. 24-36; L. 
Constans, " L'Evangile aux femmes." 

4. In the same journal viii, pp. 449-455 ; 
Ed. Mall, " Zum sogenannten Evangile aux 
femmes." 

At first, the point under discussion was 
whether Marie de CompiSgne was identical 
with Marie de France, the celebrated Anglo- 
Norman poetess. When this had been decided 
in the negative, the question of interpolations 
came into prominence; this hinged chiefly on 
the relative value to be assigned to each of the 
seven MSS. which contained the poem. This 
is a matter which has never been settled, as it 
is a very complicated one, owing to the strange 
way in which the testimony of the various 
MSS. disagrees. 

It is indeed a knotty problem, that of the 

♦Abstract of a paper read before the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Philological Association, Nov. i8, 1892. 



(in No. I above) came to the conclusion that 
very little could be asserted in regard to it. 
Mall (in No. 2) divided the MSS.— he knew of 
only four at that time — into two families ; of 
these he considered the Isle-de-France family 
to be the original one, from which the Picard 
family had been derived later. He- posits 
seven lost MSS., besides admitting one case of 
crossing. 

Constans, having discovered two new MSS., 
rejected (in No. 3) Mall's scheme and replaced 
it by a very elaborate one, in which he posits 
fourteen lost MSS. and admits four cases of 
crossing. 

But Mall (in No. 4) rejects this scheme as 
almost wholly fanciful, not to say contradictory. 
He merely modifies his former scheme slight- 
ly, positing seven lost MSS. as before. Lastly, 
there has been discovered a new MS. 

When these various schemes were tested by 
means of the collations of three of the MSS. 
together with the already published texts, it 
was found that none of them were at all satis- 
factory. By means of a rough table of corre- 
sponding quatrains, the MSS. are readily di- 
vided into four distinct groups to begin with. 
With the aid of a much more accurate table of 
line correspondences, we are enabled greatly 
to improve this rudimentary scheme. For this 
purpose it is necessary to divide the MSS. into 
three groups of contemporaries ; the object of 
this being that one may be reasonably sure 
that a MS. of an earlier group was not copied 
from one of a later group, while within a group 
no such discrimination is to be made. Now 
by examining in which MSS. a certain line 
occurs, such additions to the scheme are made 
as will account for the presence of that par- 
ticular line in each of the MSS. where it is 
found. By this means we have introduced five 
lost MSS. into the scheme, and three cases of 
crossing are admitted. 

Our next resource is the investigation of the 
word variants, many of which are crucial 
tests. Following here the same general plan 
as before, we arrive (being further aided by a 
few general arguments drawn from the char- 
acter of certain of the MSS.) at our final MS. 
scheme of seven known MSS., eight posited 
ones and three cases of crossing. 
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